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niav  be  sure  continued  effort  along  the  same  lines  will 
bring  ever  greater  improvement. 

Clouds  Are  Gathering 

But  there  is  trouble  on  the  horizon.  Politicians,  at 
the  instance  of  Marxist  schemers,  have  long  had  their 
eye  on  this  whole  business  of  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Great  Britain  has  politicalized  her  medicine,  which 
means  simply  that  political  bureaucrats  have  stepped 
in,  and  from  now  on  will  tell  doctors,  dentists,  nurses 
and  patients  what  to  do  to  the  very  last  detail. 

.  -And  the  same  political  move  threatens  here  and  now 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  rise  to  full  height  during 
the  coming  session  of  Congress.  A  supreme  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  convert  our  magnificent  system  of  caring 
for  the  sick  into  a  government-run  machine  of  politi¬ 
cal  medicine. 

The  fate  of  160,000  doctors  is  at  stake.  But,  more 
important  still,  is  the  stake  of  the  148,000,000  people 
to  whom  they  minister. 

If  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American,  are  willing  to  let 
Government  bureaucrats  tell  you  just  how  your  sick 
and  injured  are  to  be  cared  for,  then  pay  no  attention 
to  this  Letter.  But  if  you  are  not  willing,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  may  shock  many  to  be  told  that  the  incomparable 
fabric  of  American  medicine  has  enemies,  and  that 
these  enemies  wish  first  to  destroy  it,  and  then  replace 
it  by  something  else  under  their  own  control. 

Who  are  these  enemies?  They  are  certain  groups 
now  high  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  And  behind 
them,  directing  the  fight,  are  sinister  persons  and 
forces  of  whom  -we  shall  speak  presently. 

What  do  they  wish  to  do  ?  They  wish  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  American  medicine  by  placing  it  under  the 
political  management  and  control  of  Government — 
that  is,  themselves.  They  wish  to  destroy  the  most 
successful  medical  system  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  substitute  for  it  a  system  that  has  failed  every¬ 
where  else. 

The  physicians  of  America,  who  are  probably  in  a 
better  position  to  see  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
political  control  than  anyone  else,  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  fight  this  evil  thing.  But  they  can  devote  little 
energy  to  it:  they  are  out  on  the  firing  line  every  day 
in  their  battle  against  sickness  and  death.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  fight  to  keep  medicine  free  should  not  be 
left  to  them. 

The  National  Economic  Council  does  not  enter  this 
fight  in  the  special  interest  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  politicians  who  seek  to  “muscle  in,”  try  to  smear 
the  medical  profession  by  sneeringly  accusing  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  being  selfishly  concerned  with  profits  in  oppos¬ 
ing  political  control.  That’s  just  the  old  Marxist  tripe. 
We  believe  there  is  no  more  unselfish  profession,  taken 
as  a  whole,  than  the  medical  profession,  and  that  there 
is  no  more  power-hungry,  grasping  type  of  person  in 
the  world  than  the  political  bureaucrat.  Yet  it  is  not 
to  protect  one  group  against  the  predatory  spoliation 
of  the  other,  that  we  raise  our  voice. 

We  are  against  political  control  of  medicine  because 
it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  American  people.  It  will 
inevitably  lower  the  standard--  and  efficiency  of  medi¬ 
cal  care.  It  will  in  the  long  run  cost  every  American 


family  many  hundreds  of  dollars  more  each  year,  for 
the  offer  of  “free  medicine”  is  only  a  sucker’s  come  on. 
It  will,  if  adopted,  destroy  American  freedom,  not  only 
as  it  relates  to  medicine,  but  as  it  relates  to  our  whole 
life.  It  is  the  door  to  the  police  state. 

In  the  last  several  sessions  of  Congress  a  bill  for 
political  control  of  medicine  has  regularly  been  intro¬ 
duced.  With  minor  alterations  it  will  be  introduc*  d 
into  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  81st  Congress.  In 
the  last  session  it  was  called  the  “Wagner-Murray- 
Dingle  Bill.”  Powerful  forces  are  arrayed  behind  it. 
The  President  will  call  for  its  adoption — he  thought¬ 
lessly  promised  it  in  the  campaign,  unquestionably  at 
the  instance  of  left-wingers  at  his  elbow.  Unless  the 
American  people  rise,  and  rise  now,  to  defend  their 
liberties  as  they  rose  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 
this  measure  will  be  fastened  upon  them. 

What  the  Scheme  Is 

Just  what  is  proposed  in  this  scheme  to  politicalize 
American  medicine? 

First  of  all,  a  National  Social  Insurance  System 
would  be  set  up.  The  Federal  Security  Agency  would 
collect  all  “security”  taxes.  It  woud  be  closely  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  other  “security”  programs — for  dis¬ 
ability  and  old  age.  Vast  sums  of  money  would  be 
required,  both  to  support  the  horde  of  new  officeholders 
necessary  to  run  the  system,  and  to  build  up  reserve 
fund  accounts  in  the  Treasury.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  taxes  would  be  small.  But  that  is  just 
bait.  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
mever,  chief  advocate  of  political  medicine,  who  would 
probably  administer  the  whole  program,  proposed  to 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  on  December  4,  1947,  that  the  payroll  tax  should 
be  6  per  cent  on  employees  and  6  per  cent  on  employ¬ 
ers  on  the  first  $4800  of  income ! 

To  administer  the  proposed  system  the  whole  United 
States  would  have  to  be  divided  into  administrative  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  of  about  the  population  of  a  city  police 
precinct.  There  would  be  many  thousands  of  adminis¬ 
trative  offices,  together  with  administrators,  assistants, 
clerical  help  and  investigators  to  staff  them.  Before 
its  return  to  the  States  in  1947,  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  had  over  three  thousand  employment 
offices  in  operation  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  a  few 
million  unemployed. 

The  administration  of  political  medicine  would  be 
infinitely  more  complex,  for  people  consult  doctors  far 
more  often  than  they  change  employment.  And  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  times  the  number  of  people  to  handle 
as  were  handled  by  USES  at  its  peak,  political  medi¬ 
ae  would  probably  require  100,000  field  offices  alone. 
It  is  likely  that  within  five  y'ears  of  coming  into  opera¬ 
tion,  political  medicine  would  have  at  least  a  million 
persons  on  its  payrolls. 

N'ow  the  chief  appeal  of  the  advocates  of  political 
medicine  is  that  low-cost  medical  coverage  will  be 
supplied  to  all.  But  it  hardly  takes  a  wizard  of  finance 
to  see  that  if  you  add  a  million  more  persons  to  the 
num  h  i  w  io  have  to  be  paid  to  furnish  medical  cover- 
age,  tile  total  cost  to  all  the  people  will  be,  not  less  but 
more  Some  of  it  will  be  taken  from  payroll  taxes, 
and  the  amounts  will  be  more  than  the  average  family 


now  spends  in  .1  year  on  medical  fees.  But  (sut  of  the 
cost  will  be  hidden  in  income  taxes,  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  increased  to  pay  for  the  mounting  expenses 
ot  the  ever-growing  bureaucracy. 

In  New  Zealand,  where  political  medicine  was  set 
up  less  than  ten  years  ago,  the  expense  today  absorbs 
f"irv  per  cent  of  all  revenues  collected  by  government, 
and  deficit  financing  lias  been  resorted  to  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  to  furnish  the  benefits  promised.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  comparable  revenues  of  the  United 
States  would  exceed  fifteen  billion  dollars  a  year  I 

Would  the  Higher  Cost 
Bring  Better  Service? 

But  even  if  the  cost  were  several  times  greater  than 
the  present  cost  of  medical  service  to  the  American 
people,  might  it  not  l>e  worth  it  if  everybody  got  better 
medical  care?  Let’s  see. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  magic  in  the  mere 
standing  of  money.  The  Government  cannot  create 
more  physicians  or  nurses  by  appropriating  vast  sums 
to  bureaucrats  for  the  control  of  physicians  and  nurses. 
Only  medical  schools  and  hospitals  can  produce  such 
qualified  practitioners,  and  no  Federal  funds  can  make 
the  numbers  who  will  graduate  greater  than  they  will 
be  anyway. 

In  the  second  place,  the  history  of  political  medicine 
in  even'  country'  where  it  has  ever  been  tried  has  pre¬ 
sented  one  outstanding  fact.  Nothing  is  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  bureaucrat  as  rules  and  regulations.  There 
is  no  record  in  any  department  of  any  government  tell¬ 
ing  of  rules  that  have  at  first  been  long  and  compli¬ 
cated,  and  have  then  been  made  short  and  simple.  It 
always  works  the  other  way. 

The  pioneer  country  in  political  medicine  was  Ger¬ 
many'  under  Bismarck.  There,  the  early  rules  were 
simple.  Forty  years  later,  they  had  become  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  no  single  mind  in  the  land  knew  them  all. 
Dr.  Walter  Sulzbach,  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
subject,  has  said  that  in  the  1920’s  “so  many  changes 
in  laws  on  social  insurance  were  made  that  the  perti¬ 
nent  commentaries  were  no  longer  published  in  book 
form  but  in  loose-leaf  catalog  form,  so  that  any  entry 
could  quickly  be  replaced  by  another.” 

The  story  is  the  same  everywhere.  In  England  at 
first  national  health  insurance  covered  only  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  people,  yet  within  30  years  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  required  a  volume  of  1300  pages  to  set  them 
forth. 

In  the  United  States,  less  homogeneous,  where  there 
is  greater  variation  in  every  way,  and  where  148  mil¬ 
lion  people  would  be  affected,  rules  and  regulations 
would  pass  beyond  the  power  of  any  individual  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  interpret.  Physicians,  dentists,  pharma¬ 
cists,  nurses,  hospitals  and  applicants  for  medical 
treatment  would  alike  be  overwhelmed  by  them.  A 
vast  policing  system  would  have  to  he  set  up  to  enforce 
them  Such  matters  as  the  number  and  cost  of  all  pre¬ 
scriptions  issued  by  physicians  and  the  prices  the 
80,000  pharmacists  could  charge  the  Government  for 
every  “free”  prescription,  would  be  among  the  many 
matters  to  be  controlled.  Every  item  of  expense  in 
every  hospital  would  be  subject  to  bureaucratic 
scrutiny  Such  a  system,  in  which  physicians  would 


have  to  spend  hours  dully  writing  pul  "'I'1111'  " 
lead  to  deterioration  of  medical  erviee,  if  M'  1  t  >  "••n 

right  disintegration.  ,  . 

One  major  respect  in  which  political  medicine 
work  adversely  to  the  interest  of  tin  indivulu.il  puitnt 
would  i"  iu  the  freedom  of  choi  i 
physician. 

Despite  assurance-,  that  freedom  of  <  le -i<  < 

preserved,  such  freedom  i.  impo .  .ible  if  tlx  .  1  1  '* 
to  work  at  all.  Many  advocates  admit  ■  mu  '<  I 
vatcly.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  <  apitaii'.x’  , 
tciii  vvill  he  used  in  the  beginning,  though  1  ;  '  > 

probable  that  all  physicians  vvill  be  ilan'  I  (,<  •  m 
inent  employees.  A  "capitation”  system  n  m  iho 
each  physician  vvill  be  permitted  to  have  .  i.  m.  p 
tients  sign  up  in  advance  to  be  treated  by  him,  and 
when  his  quota,  to  lie  fixed  by  the  bur'  am  rat  .  i  Idb  d 
he  may  take  on  tio  more  lie  will  b<  paid  ,  much  ]>>  • 
person,  or  “head,”  each  year. 

So  the  only  free  choice  the  individual  might  lisv> 
would  be  at  the  moment  of  signing  up  If  the  ph  i 
cian  were  known  to  be  a  good  one  hi  li  t  v. on!  I  b* 
quickly  filled,  and  the  patient  would  have  n,  ,  Mol  ii 
for  another  whose  quota  had  not  yet  been  filled.  If 
lie  still  wanted  to  consult  hi-  favorite  ph;  iau  In 
would  have  to  do  it  at  his  own  expense  (a  -liming  the 
bureaucrats  would  permit  it  at  all),  and  ■>  p;  v  t  i- 
once  in  taxes  and  again  in  fees. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  in  time,  all  patients  ill 
have  to  visit  the  doctors  in  public  health  clinb  This 
is  the  plan  followed  in  Great  Britain.  There,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  noted  actuary,  Elizabeth  W.  Wilson,  writing 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  September  18. 
1948,  “Any  Britisher  can  go  to,  and  not — except  un¬ 
der  unusual  circumstances — send  for  the  ph;.  b  nn  of 
his  choice.  He  waits  possibly  an  hour  or  more  in  a 
queue  for  a  visit  which  lasts,  on  the  average,  four  to 
six  minutes.”  Seventeen  minutes  has  been  considered 
the  average  necessary  in  America  for  diagno-is  and 
adequate  treatment. 

What  Is  Behind  the  Demand 
for  Political  Medicine? 

Only  in  Soviet  Russia  has  political  medicine  been 
thoroughly  carried  out.  If  the  USA  adopts  political 
medicine,  as  called  for  in  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingle 
bill,  it  vvill  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  state  medi¬ 
cine  as  rigidly  controlled  as  Russia’s. 

It  is  therefore  no  surprise  to  find  that  American 
Communists  are  working  hard  for  political  medicine. 
If  political  medicine  comes,  the  eventual  socialization 
of  American  business  will  be  so  much  the  easier.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  communist  influences  working  for  such 
a  bill  is  the  Morning  Freihcit  of  New  York,  a  Yiddish 
language  daily  read  by  over  300,000  persons.  AllX- 
andcr  Bittelman,  notorious  Communist  now  under  de¬ 
pot  tation  proceedings,  is  the  moving  spirit  of  this 
journal. 

Louis  F.  Budcnz,  ex-Comnmnist  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  has  stated  that  in  1930  Manuilski.  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Communist  International,  told  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  American  agents  in  Moscow,  "In  the  United 
States  ...  the  Communists  must  launch  a  powerful 
movement  for  social  insurance.”  Manuilski  added 


that  state  medicine  would  be  used  to  promote  Com¬ 
munism  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  mention 
the  ILO  (International  Labor  Organization).  The 
USA  joined  ILO  in  1934,  at  the  instance  of  Frances 
Perkins.  And  ever  since  that  time  ILO,  directly  and 
through  numerous  affiliates,  has  engaged  heavily  in 
propagandizing  for  social  insurance,  including  politi¬ 
cal  medicine.  First  fruits  of  its  effort  was  the  original 
Social  Security  Act.  Since  then  it  has  worked  for  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingle  bill.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that 
ILO  publications  furnished  much  of  the  material  from 
which  the  bill  was  drafted,  and  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  the  bill  was  drawn  in  collaboration  with 
ILO  personnel. 

We  pointed  out  in  Letter  200  that  a  pending  “con¬ 
vention”  of  ILO,  if  ratified  by  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  would  mean  the  abdication  by  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  an  international  body  of  all  control  over 
relations  between  American  employers  and  employees. 
It  is  this  same  ILO  that  seems  to  be  the  author  and 
prime  mover  in  the  present  drive  to  fasten  politi¬ 
cal  medicine  on  the  American  people. 

A.  powerful  influence  for  the  adoption  of  political 
medicine  has  come  from  within  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  itself,  notably  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  whose  top  directors 
have  an  incalculable  amount  of  power  to  gain  if  the 
scheme  is  adopted.  These  persons  have,  in  violation  of 
the  Criminal  Statutes,  been  using  the  money  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  influence  legislation  and  enhance  their  own 
prestige,  power  and  emoluments.  Conspicuous  among 
these  are  three  officers  of  the  Federal  Security  Admin¬ 
istration:  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Commissioner,  Isidore 
S.  Falk,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta¬ 
tistics,  and  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Falk’s  assistant. 

Representative  Harness  of  Indiana  has  exposed  the 
so-called  “Physicians  Forum,”  which  has  been  advo¬ 
cating  political  medicine,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Ernest  P.  Boas  of  New  York — identified  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  being 
a  member  of  no  less  than  eight  Communist-front  or¬ 
ganizations  ! 

What  You  Can  Do 

Against  all  the  sinister  forces  working  together  for 
enactment  of  political  medicine,  those  striving  to  de¬ 
feat  it  have  one  chief  reliance.  That  is  in  the  innate 
good  sense  and  love  of  liberty  of  the  American  people. 

The  American  people  do  not  have  to  have  this 
scheme,  fathered  by  Communism,  mothered  by  Social¬ 
ism,  and  wet-nursed  by  power-hungry  bureaucracy, 


imposed  upon  them.  It  is  not  inevitable.  Nothing 
that  limits  freedom  is  inevitable  so  long  as  enough  free 
men  and  women  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
fight  against  it.  The  hour  is  late,  but  there  is  still  time. 
There  is  still  time  if  every  American  who  reads 
this  Letter  will  order  at  least  ten  copies  and  send 
them  to  ten  friends  with  a  letter  of  his  own  asking 
them  to  do  likewise,  until  all  America  is  covered. 

Let  every  man  and  woman  who  reads  this  Letter 
and  values  his  liberty  do  something  about  it.  Let  each 
write  his  Congressman  and  his  two  Senators  and  tell 
them  what  he  thinks. 

A  million  thoughtful  letters  to  members  of  the  81st 
Congress  can  kill  this  evil  measure. 

Will  you  be  one  of  the  million? 

Will  you  help  to  enlist  others? 

The  time  is  short! 

/liihto Tv 
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